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WILLIAM WIRT'S LIFE OF PATRICK HENRY. 

Below is given a letter of William Wirt to Judge St. George Tucker, 
of Williamsburg, in reference to the first hundred pages of his manuscript 
Life of Patrick Henry, which appears to have been prepared first in 
epistolary form. The original is possessed by Judge Tucker's great- 
grandson George P. Coleman, of WUiiamsburg. Then follows Judge 
Tucker's criticism of this manuscript till lately in the possession of his 
grandson William Wirt, of Westmoreland County, Virginia, and now is 
in the possession of the Editor. The first two pages of the "Notes," 
however, are missing. As appears from both letter and manuscript Wirt 
was rather inclined to be spectacular than critical. 

William Wirt to Judge St. George Tucker. 

Richmond, August 16"' 18 15 

Give me joy, give me joy! I am in my ninety-sixth page 
and shall finish my hundredth before I get my hero to the head 
of his regiment in '76. Now the deuce is in it, if I can't spin 
fifty pages more out of the sequel of his life, and compound 150 
pages of appendix out of the Journals and old newspapers, and 
behold here will be the 300 compleat! 

O. Brains, Brains! Help me out of this scrape, and if ever 
I tax you again with such another task, "Spit in my face, and 
call me horse 1" But such a narrative you never saw ! Narra- 
tive! — There is no story in it — It is all disquisition, rant and 
rhapsody — I wish my name had not been given to the public — 
O that I could have got the reward for the copyright, without 
being ever known in the affair. — I forsee that Patrick will be 
the ruin of my literary name. In trying to save him from the 
jaws of time, I shall lose myself to eternity. — I have been glanc- 
ing back over what I have written, and if the public forgive 
it, much more if they applaud it, they ought to be fed with green 
gourds for the balance of their lives. What must be done in such 
a matter. You Cabell, and Monsieur must pass upon it for me 
before it goes out of my hands. There are some good things 
in it — perhaps some brilliant ones — Hurra, M"' Modesty! — It 
was a part of my plan to append a sketch of the characters with 
whom M'' Henry acted in '65 — I had seen none of them, except 
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the wives of Pendleton and Wythe — Yet I drew the Speaker 
Robinson, Peyton Randolph, Richard Bland & Richard H. Lee. 
all in the dark — but as there was some danger that a few char- 
acters might be living, who would be able to catch me in a lie 
(a most inconvenient thing) I sent these characters to M' Jeffer- 
son to set me right if I was wrong. His words in reply are — 
"Yours characters are inimitably (mark that, Sir, inimitably, — I 
say inimitably) and justly drawn." I sent them to him indeed to 
see if they were justly drawn, but when I found they were 
inimitably drawn, I did not care so much about the justice. I 
can tell you I have made a free use of you in this work. — Don't 
be startled ! — Why can't you have a little patience ? — Why can't 
you quit this way you have of going off half cock'd? A man 
might almost as well strike fire over a barrel of powder as to 
touch a hair of your head. Now I see you are trembling with 
impatience from head to foot. "Dem you then, why don't you 
satisfy me!" Because I wish to break you of this trick of pal- 
pitating impatience, because I wish you to see things in the calm 
light of mild philosophy, because there is so much more dignity, 
as well as ease, in composure, and in the faculty of allaying 
our too turbulent spirit at pleasure, and indeed for a thousand 
other reasons which are too tedious to mention. "Dem you, I'm 
glad of it, then don't mention them." Well I will not — this ought 
to satisfy you without further explanation, and supposing you 
to be satisfied I shall say no more on the subject but pass on to 
the acknowledgement of your very pleasing favour of the 7th 

instant, which I rec'' yesterday But while we talk of 

petty difficulties, what think you of Buonaparte's? — of what a 
romance has he been the living and actual hero ? . . . . You 
will see by the papers of the day that he is unquestionably com- 
ing to the U. S. Ought we to give him up if he should be called 
for? If we should not, may not the combined powers take that 
occasion of extending the rights of legitimate kings to us? Will 
they dare to attempt it? If they do, what will be the issue? 



Now peace and health and festivity be with you all, we pray. 
Your sincerely & affectionate friend 

W" Wirt 
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I relent from my mischievous purpose of closing this letter 
without telling you the free use I had made of you in my bio- 
graphy. I. I have drawn R. H. Lee in person and eloquence 
from you. 2. I have taken almost entirely, M"' Henry's speech in 
the convention of '75 from you, as well your description of its 
effect on you verbatim. — 3^'^ — I mean to set you right as to a 
certain "diatribe" in your Blackstone on the attainder of Phillips. 
I have the record of the Gen Court in that case. Philips was 
tried, condemned and executed for robbery, on a fair indictment 
and full trial. 

God bless you 

W. W. 



Notes of Judge St. George Tucker. 

Letter — i. Notes, continued. [3] 

pa: 3 — L: 3. — I think the picture both of Governors, & Coun- 
cillors' stile of living rather exaggerated, as it appear'd to me — 
Lord Dunmore was Governor when I first arrived at Wmsburg. 
He was not a man of parade: his predeccessor I believe was. I 
was at many Gentlemen's houses — some of them Councillors. 
Their hospitality was without Bounds: but there was not much 
pomp; & less of it, by far, than may be seen in Richm^ at this 
day, as far as I can remember, or judge. 

The picture of Society given on the same page, does not ap- 
pear to me to be just. The rich rode in Coaches, or Chariots, or 
on fine horses, but they never failed to pull off their hats to a 
poor man whom they met, & generally, appear'd to me to shake 
hands with every man in a Court-yard, or a Churchyard, and 
as far I could judge the planter who own'd half a dozen negroes, 
felt himself perfectly upon a level with his rich neighbor that 
own'd an hundred. — I have already said there was no such 
thing as Dependence, in the lower counties, except in the case 
of overseers, who were generally such as they are described in 
page 4'* — But these men were too mean to be made use of even 
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as instruments of oppression, except over slaves. They were in 
all other respects outcasts of Society.^ — My opinion of what is 
called the aristocracy of Virginia, at that period, is, that if ever 
their were a race of harmless aristocrats, they presented that pic- 
ture. They were not embodied; & very few possessd the Talent, 
if they had possessed the Inclination, to do any political Injury. 
The Council, at the time I arrived was composed of some very 
respectable characters: but there were nearly one third of them, 
that like Sir Francis Wronghead, might have said no, when 
they should have said aye. In the House of Burgesses I never 
witnessed any thing in debate that bore the appearance of party 
spirit. I thought the debates were conducted with the most Gen- 
tleman-like propriety, in every respect ; the differences of opinion 
seeming to be only such as different men, coming from different 
parts of our extensive Country might well be expected to enter- 
tain. — When I attended the County Courts some years after, & 
had and opportunity of seeing more of what is called the yeo- 
manry, on page 4"" I found no expression of Jealousy towards 
the rich: I recollect no Complaints — nor any exultation at the 
change of our Constitution, arising from any personal changes 
of Conditions. I therefore think that this passage, and those 
I have noticed before, deserve to be reconsidered and retouch'd. 
I shall now say a few words on your Question, whether the 
plain narrative, or the epistolary stile be most eligible. I am in- 
clined to prefer the former. Where the writer has had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, & hearing things himself, the latter is perhaps 
to be preferred, as the author here has an opportunity of inter- 
weaving his own remarks, & feelings, as well as those of others. 
But where he is obliged to confess himself a compiler from the 
information of others, I think the simple narrative is best. His 
reader is appris'd before hand, that he has laboured to obtain 
information, that his success has been only partial, and that the 
defects of the narrative are neither to be imputed to his want of 
diligence in collecting, or of talent, in presenting them to his 



^Is this criticism correct? Instances may be given of many very 
good people who were overseers. Sir William Sl<ipwith was overseer at 
Brandon, on James River. 
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view. The simplex munditus, in stile, as well as in dress, appears 
to me to be best suited to such an occasion. The originality of 
characters; its primitive obscurity, its long continued night, its 
cloudy morn, its first gleams of sunshine; its successive brilliant 
flashes, amidst intermediate returns of its original gloom, and its 
final splendor, are all described in a very interesting manner in 
the first draught of the Sketches; and I must candidly confess 
I prefer it to the Letters. 

[4] Notes, on a second reading. 

pa: I. . . . John Henry published a Map of Virginia — but 
it was generally considered as an indifferent one, & inferior to 
M"- Fry's. 

pa: 2 L. 6. "Has been so long distinguish' d." Qu: if the word 
"was," omitting "so." be not better, as I never recollect to have 
heard the circumstance mentioned. 

p: 5. L. 8. Qu: the repetition of the words "Delineation of Char- 
acter," in this & the next line? 

p.. 8 L. I. "a superficial knowledge of Latin — " I have heard it 
said (but know not how truly) that he was a good latin scholar. 
p. 6. L. 6 I must repeat my Quaere as to this comparison; and 
that which follows at the end of paragraph. — I doubt as to both. 
p. 15, L. 9. from bottom — see note on the first page. 
p. 18 L. 4. Qu. as to the proverb? — I should prefer the passage 
as it stood at first, perhaps the word gathering, as applied to 
a Storm, better then "brewing," perhaps "rising — " or, "ready 
to burst on them." of which &c. 

p. 6. L. 18. Qu. if his uncle Patrick were present would it not 
be better to name him? 

p: 19. L. 6. I do not think M'' Henry's appearance could ever 
have been "clownish." He was indeed awkward, until after 
speaking awhile. But I know no man who had less of the Clown 
in his manner, from the time I first saw him on the floor of the 
H. of D. in 1772. 

p: 6. L 9. If the preceeding note have any weight the words — 
"in his uncouth way," had better be omitted, or changed. 
p: 6. L. 15. Qu. as to this passage — "I suspect, from the accounts 
now given of it, as was ever witnessed in real life — " I think 
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this line had better be omitted. The mind is too eager for the 
voice, to admit any interruption, even for a moment. 
p: 6. L 7. from bottom. — I must again remind you, that I never 
saw M"' Henry look like a Clown. He was certainly in appear- 
ance awkward; but it was the awkwardness of a modest Gentle- 
man, not of a Clown. 

p: 6. L. the last — There seems some little chasm here between 
the first line of p: 20. or 21. as it is numbr'd. 
p: 20. L. 12. "and to this day the Country people." &c. recol- 
lect it is 52 years next December since this speech was made. — 
Qu : if the words "few surviving Country people." 
p. 23. L. 3. I have with-held, hitherto, the expression of the great 
Interest this account of a suit, the particulars of which I never 
before heard, excited on reading it. It has afforded me infinite 
pleasure, & will no doubt have a similar effect on all who read 
it with attention. 

p: 6 L. 13 Qu: as to this passage — "nor any insuperable horror 
at the Idea of a separation." — This Idea does not appear to be at 
all connected with the issue of the suit: nor can it be supposed 
that the generality of the people, or perhaps any individual 
among them, would have connected them. What follows in this 
page, may show that in the opinion of the Author, the Speaker 
himself had no such Idea in his mind. 

p: 24 L. 7. from the Bottom — 2nd of Sect : i. Bravo ! Bravissismo ! 
p: 25. L. 14. See the remarks, in page 3* on letter i^' as to the 
State of Society in Virginia. 

p: 26. L. 4. "He dressed more plainly than the plainest of them." 
I never saw M'' Henry till 1772. He was then dress'd like other 
Gentlemen, & I never saw him in any other dress, except at the 
Bar, where he wore his suit of Black, & his Tie-wig, as regularly 
as John Randolph, or Edm. Pendleton. He had certainly bid an 
eternal adieu, to the character of the Clown, in any respect, (if 
he ever possess'd it, which I very much doubt) before I saw 
him. 

p : 30. Of the picture here drawn scarce any vestige remained in 
1772. 
Note A. p: 2. Peyton Randolph was, I apprehend, the most 
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popular character in Virginia, from my arrival in 1772, 'till his 
death in 1775, or 1776. Richard Bland was not an Orator; but 
he was unquestionably more intimately acquainted with the his- 
tory of Virginia (& probably of America, generally, than any 
man in the Colony. His character as a man, and as a patriot, 
was perfectly unexceptionable — [5] Landon Carter never visited 
Williamsburg after my arrival. His influence appears to have 
been considerable at some former period ; but M'' Charles Carter 
of Cleves, seems from the Journals of the period just alluded to, 
to have been at the head of almost every committee. I believe he 
was dead in 1772. 
Edmind Pendleton — to the Life. 
George Wythe — ad unguem 

R. H. Lee — I do not think, "the port & carriage of his head was 
(so strikingly) erect & lofty, as the picture represents him. The 
gracefulness of his attitude (generally ) leaning a little with his 
hat in his hand on the back of the front seat) was such, as to take 
off the impression of loftiness in his manner. I think the word 
too strong. — His hand was not bound up in a handkerchief ; it 
was covered with a black silk Bandage very neatly fitted to the 
palm of his hand, but leaving his thumb free. It was said of 
the late Lord Melcomb, the George Bubb Dodington of the 
english court in the last century, that he practised the graces be- 
fore a mirror, but I never head it of R. H. Lee. — I think his elo- 
quence approach'd more nearly to that of Cicero, (except in the 
oration beginning "Quousque tandem Catalina," &c. in which 
Cicero appears to have even rivall'd Demosthenes) than any other 
I ever heard. I doubt whether Quintillaan would not have ap- 
provd of it entirely. 

p: 38. You might have added George Mason — of whom I have 
heard M"" Madison (the pres') say, that he was the soundest & 
clearest reasoner that he ever listened to — but as you have not 
mentioned M"" Jefferson nor Rob: C. Nicholas it might be well 
to pass him over. Those you have drawn are highly finished, 
p: 39. L. 19. Qu: the word " Replacement'." The Incident here 
related is truly interesting. 
p: 49. L. 10. The Gen: Assembly like the parliam* was chosen 
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for seven years only, consequently the Speaker could not be in 
office for life, when once approv'd. — 

p: 59. L. 12. Not only to "tax the Colonies" — but to "bind them 
in all cases whatsoever," is I think the language of the act of 
par". 

p 75. L. 7. from the Bottom. — Qu: if the words of the Resolu- 
tion be not mistaken in this line — "Some of which are already 
expired, and others will shortly do so." I suspect "have ex- 
pired" is the true reading. 

p: 95. L. 2. from the Bottom. "The palace was therefore 
filled with arms &c." A considerable number of muskets &c. 
was always to be seen in the Entrance of the palace, where they 
were arranged upon the walls in an ornamental Manner, as in 
the Tower of London. It was these Arms I suspect, that Lord 
Dunmore put into the hands of the Marines. He could not have 
brought them from the Magazine (after the Removal of the 
powder) without discovery, or without opposition. 

I have now finished my second reading — the notes I have 
made are probably not important, but I resolved to with-hold 
nothing that occurred to me, that might seem to require Atten- 
tion on your part. I have read the first Century with great In- 
terest and Pleasure. Go on & prosper ! ! 

Yours most truly 
Sept: as'" 181 5. S* G. 

Endorsed William Wirt esquire, 

Monte-video. 



